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The point at issue is very well brought out in the case
of a game of skill. The motive that drives the chess
player to his chess, or the golf player to his golf, is not
at all adequately accounted for by referring to an un-
differentiated reservoir of curiosity or manipulativeness.
The one is driven precisely by an interest in chess and
the other by an interest in golf. The driving forces are
specific, and acquired in the learning of these games. In
the same way, while a man may enter a certain line of
business from a purely external economic motive, he
develops an interest in the business for its own sake
(unless he is entirely out of his element), as he acquires
mastery of its problems and processes; and the motive
force that drives him in the daily task, provided of
course this does not degenerate into mere automatic
routine, is precisely an interest in the problems con-
fronting him and in the processes by which he is able to
deal with those problems. The end furnishes the motive
force for the search for means, but once the means are
found, they are apt to become interesting on their own
account.

In short, the power of acquiring new mechanisms
possessed by the human mind is at the same time a
power of acquiring new drives; for every mechanism,
when at that stage of its development when it has
reached a degree of effectiveness without having yet
become entirely automatic, is itself a drive and capable
of motivating activities that lie beyond its immediate
scope. The primal forces of hunger, fear, sex, and the
rest, continue in force, but do not by any means, even
with their combinations, account for the sum total of
drives actuating the experienced individual.